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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
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IN CHARGE OF 

MARY M. RIDDLE, R.N. 
A COLLECTION OF INSTITUTIONS 

They are wonderful groups of buildings one sees in the Back Bay 
Fens of Boston with that of the Harvard Medical School, the logical, as 
well as the geographical, centre. 

Arranged about over several acres of land, in this most desirable part of 
the city, may be noted, in varying degrees of completion, such institutions 
as the House of the Good Samaritan, a complete structure which should 
have first mention by reason of its longest residence in the district. It 
stands as a lasting memorial to the work of one good woman, who 
proved her ability to recognize and supply an existing deficiency in the 
city's care of its sick poor long before the first social worker, as such, 
had sprung into existence, or contemporaneous questions had been dis- 
cussed and settled by women's clubs. 

A social worker, however, was Miss Ellen Eobbins, who founded the 
House of the Good Samaritan, for she was from the highest and most 
refined stratum of Boston's social structure. Here may be treated chronic 
cases for which no provision has been made elsewhere. It would be 
most interesting, and possibly not a little exciting, to read of the sad 
discovery made by this good woman that nowhere within the city was 
there provision made for the incurable sick poor with certain diseases. 
The first House of the Good Samaritan was her own home. Barely has 
greater love of humanity been shown. 

The new psychopathic ward of the Boston State Hospital is here, 
and has proved one of the greatest blessings that could be tendered the 
general hospitals throughout the state, especially the so-called smaller 
ones. Every superintendent knows the difficulty of providing for the 
mental cases that have shown themselves to be unsuitable as well as 
undesirable in the wards of the general hospital. Pending an investi- 
gation by the Court, these patients have heretofore been obliged to remain 
with the surgical or medical cases, as chance decreed, but by reason of 
these new accommodations they may now be transferred at a moment's 
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notice and placed under the observation of specialists who are better 
able to report their cases than is the average superintendent in the 
general hospital. This ward is merely a place of detention while the 
needs of the patient are being studied and his diagnosis made. He 
may afterwards be committed or not according to the judgment of the 
Court, which depends largely upon the knowledge of the specialist. 
One can see clearly in all this the hand of progress working for the 
betterment of a class of patients particularly unfitted to help themselves. 

Within the same area is noted the new Huntington Memorial, a hos- 
pital where chronics of another kind are treated and which was opened 
some time within the last winter. 

The new Infants' Hospital is here also, but as yet not completed. 

The new buildings for the Children's Hospital are begun and will 
soon be one of the groups that give the casual onlooker an idea of the 
vastness of the opportunities for medical instruction and research, for 
the instruction of nurses, and for the care of the sick. This noble institu- 
tion has a history that its new era will do well to duplicate. One's 
memory may go back and recall how it has stood for all that was best 
in the treatment and care of the sick. Its efforts have been always 
of the onward and upward sort, and it has never hesitated to give 
attention to methods simply because they were new and untried. In 
the instruction and training of nurses this has been especially true, as 
can be attested by many of my readers who attended the demonstration 
given by Sister Amy and her pupils in the presence of the then Society 
of Superintendents of Training Schools for Nurses. This school has 
certainly been a strong influence in placing the education of nurses on a 
better basis throughout New England, and its first step in the process 
has been its wise selection of pupils, who have been chosen for the most 
part from families standing for culture, refinement, and stability, 
throughout generations. 

Perhaps the most interesting single group of buildings comprises 
those of the new Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, situated in front of 
Harvard Medical School, with an imposing entrance, which is the only 
one, on Huntington Avenue and flanked on either side by some of the 
buildings before mentioned. These buildings, fourteen in number, are 
nearing completion, and when occupied will mark several steps in 
advance, not only for the medical profession but for the nursing pro- 
fession as well. 

The group comprises an administration building in which are located 
offices for the administration of the various departments, executive, medi- 
cal, nursing, etc., with apartments where may reside the various assistants 
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and internes. A domestic building contains kitchens, dining-rooms, and 
store. 

A Nurses' Home has accommodations for ninety nurses, all of whom 
have cosy single rooms. A unique and wisely-planned feature of this 
home is that which provides for the segregation of nurses in classes. 
The domain of the probationer will be sacred to her, and the graduate also 
will have her side of the house. There are ample class rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms, sitting rooms and libraries, all supplemented by an enclosed 
space to be known as the nurses' own garden, upon which they can step 
directly from their house, but which from its location ensures privacy 
and quiet — a discreet provision in the midst of a multiplicity of interests 
and activities. Happy must be the nurses whom circumstances place 
in the midst of such resources. 

There is an out-patient building, a surgical building containing 
operating rooms and clinics, a pathological building, a laundry, a shop, 
a superintendent's residence, and five wards to contain forty beds each. 
It would be impossible to describe in detail these ward buildings, with 
all their conveniences, their floors which are of linoleum laid in cement, 
their wonderful opportunities for placing patients in the open air, etc. 
The architects here did not forget to plan the doors of sufficient width 
to permit the passage of a bed. Ample opportunity for the inlet of fresh 
air and the outlet of the patients was in evidence everywhere. 

While the space to be covered is great, one does not feel that one 
must travel to no purpose in getting about the buildings, because of their 
compactness and convenience. It is impossible in this small space to 
justly describe the buildings of brick and cement, of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, which was made possible by the munificent gift of 
one man. It is destined to be one of the interesting places of Boston, 
which nurses will do well to see. 

While the buildings are full of interest, in their entirety as well as 
singly, the organization of the workers is none the less so. Dr. Herbert 
B. Howard, who has always been a friend of Massachusetts nurses, is 
superintendent of the hospital and has chosen Carrie M. Hall, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital School for Nurses and late super- 
intendent of the Margaret Pillsbury Hospital in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, as the superintendent of the training school. Miss Hall took the 
year's course at Teachers' College, Columbia University, last year and 
has come to her new work with enthusiasm and advanced ideas for the 
instruction of nurses. Susie A. Watson, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
of the Newton Hospital Training School for Nurses, and of the two 
years' course at Teachers' College, Columbia University, has been 
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appointed instructor in theory. Sally Johnson, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital Training School, class of 1910, is to be 
instructor of practice. Helen Gross, a graduate of Johns Hopkins School 
for Nurses, who has had years of experience, will have charge of the 
surgical building and operating rooms. She will be assisted by Geraldine 
Martin, who is also a graduate of Johns Hopkins School for Nurses. 

It is expected that there will be a supervisor of each ward building, 
with two graduate head nurses beside. 

It is proposed that there shall be a four months' preliminary course 
for nurses, given at the hospital, but at this date the entire course is not 
planned. It would seem that we may safely predict a full measure of 
success for every department of this new institution. While not a part 
of Harvard Medical School, it is affiliated there for teaching purposes, 
and the nurses must necessarily receive their portion of benefit from the 
affiliation. Nothing can prevent their absorption of much from the 
very atmosphere in which they live. 

Barely can be seen such an assemblage of buildings, institutions, and 
schools in the one great occupation of caring for the sick of to-day and 
of the future. 

Besides these institutions mentioned, there are some four or five 
others, almost within a stone's throw, but not belonging to this collection. 
Verily these are days of great opportunities. Surely a young woman 
may somewhere in these groups find just the one she seeks to fit her 
for her chosen work. Possibly Boston has in recent years lost some of 
her prestige as a centre of education, but she certainly has some educa- 
tional centres of which this is one. 



Switzerland requires her school children to be in the open air at 
least ten minutes out of every school hour. 

A question that should be asked about the ventilating system of 
every school — Does it ventilate? 

From " Schoolgrams," by Sherman C. Kingsley, Chicago. 



